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The New Indonesian Government 


After the change from a federal to a unitary state, the Natsir cabinet has 
begun its work. Who are Indonesia's leaders, and what is their program? 


BY GEORGE McT. KAHIN 


oO” Avovst 15, 1950 the federal government estab- 
lished by the Hague Agreement of 1949, the Re- 
public of the United States of Indonesia (RUSI), was 
replaced by a new unitary structure, the Republic of In- 
donesia. The new government is in effect a revival and 
extension of the old Republic of Indonesia, organized in 
1945, which has continued to exist although the area 
under its control was reduced by successive Dutch “po- 
lice actions,” and which was by far the largest of the 
sixteen units in the federal structure set up at The 
Hague. The great majority of the Indonesian popula- 
tion was profoundly dissatisfied with the federal system 
In the other fifteen federal states, which had been or- 
ganized under Dutch auspices, spontaneous and widely 
based popular demands arow for liquidation of these 
states and their merger with the Republic: Open en- 
couragement was given to this movement by the gov- 
ernment of the Republic and by many of the leading 
Republicans in the federal government of Jakarta. The 
tide of unitar.an sentiment met with real resistance only 
where, as in East Indonesia, large numbers of Dutch 
colonial troops, who opposed unification, had not yet 
been demobilized. 

The new unitarian government is not federal, but it 
is not monolithic; it provides for considerable decen- 
tralization of administration. The ten provinces into 
which the country is divided are much better balanced 
and conform much more closely to social realities and 
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administrative needs than did the highly artificial fed- 
eral pattern established by the Dutch.* The new govern- 
ment is considered to be provisional, although its struc- 
ture and political processes, for the most part, are likely 
to endure. National elections, scheduled to be held by 
August 1951, will choose a Constituent Assembly to 
adopt a constitution for the new Republic of Indonesia- 
In all probability this body will accept most of the 
Provisional Constitution (which is effective in the in- 
terim period) drafted at the end of July 1950 by a 
joint conference of the parliaments of the RUSI and 
the Republic of Indonesia. 

This conference agreed that the transitional govern- 
ment would be based upon a unicameral provisional 
parliament, the People’s Representative Council (Dewan 
Perwakilan Rakjat), consisting of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate of the RUSI, the Working 


2 The ten provinces set up under the new government 
are West Jawa, Central Jawa, East Jawa (incleding Madura). 
North Sumatra, Middle Sumatra, South Sumatra, Kalimantan 

Indonesian Borneo), Sulawesi (Celebes), Sunda Kechil (Les 
ter Sundas), and Maluku (Moluccas) 
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Coanmittee (Badan Pekerdja) of the old Republic, and 
the High Advisory Council of the old Republic. This 
makes a total membership of 255, ower three-fourths of 
which is from the Senate and House of Re oresentatives 
of the old federal government. It was also agreed that 
the transitional government would follow a system 
roughly uamuilar to that of the old Republic, The domi- 
nant government organ will be the Prime Minister and 
his cabinet, responsible to the People's Representative 
Council, This cabinet will not, as in the old Republic 
be forced to thare power with an executive committee 
of Parliament wach as the old Working Committee 

The office of President remains as strong as before 
The President has the power to dissolve Parliament and 
call new elections All legislation must sill be approved 
by hirn as well as by the cabinet, and he can initiate 
Iegislation. Sorkarno was unanimously electrd as Pres- 
ident by the People’s Representative Council, and his 
bminense prestige and wide mass support make it likely 
that this office woll be as important in the new Republic 
as it was in the old Hatta, another strong figure, has 
been named as Vier Preadent,” the post which he held 
under the old Republic. Since the present cabinet com- 
mands a clear working majority in Parliament (ower 60 
percent), it will probably constitute the major center of 
governmental power 


The Natsir Cabinet 

The new cabinet, formed by Mohammad Natsir on 
September 6, symbolizes the liquidation of the old fed- 
eralum and the fulfilment of the unitarian mowement. It 
is considered to be wholly Republican, whereas the 
outgoing Hatta cabinet included a minerity of Federal- 
ists, several of whom owed their political positions to the 


previous Dutch administration The new cabinet is based 


upon a coalition which derives its major stréngeth from 
the Masjumi,” the chief Islamic party and the largest 
political party in the country, which has 50 seats in 
Parliament Additional strength w drawn from the Partar 


of whic h 


Sosialis Indonesa (| Indonesian Socialist Party 
the former Prime Miruster 
(16 seats 
Indonesian Awsociation | 
backed principally by civil servants 
Fraksi Demokrat Faction 
tion of small parties mostly from Celches 


Sutan Sjahrir, is chairman 
Raja 


a telatively conservative party 
seats the 


the Persatuan Indonesia Greater 


Democrats a home coal: 


the Lewer 


The View President selected by the People’s Reprearn 
tative Council with the approwal of the President 

4 Theugh one of ite Mr Peilaupessy, Minister of 
Information, was a member of the Parliament in the Doetch 
qpensered state of East Indonesia, be was « leader of the moat 
strongly pro Republican group in that beady 

Madiecls Sjure Muslimin lodonrua 


Moslem Associations 


of lado 


Sundas, and the Moluccan (14 wats); the Fraksi Kato- 
lik (Catholic Paction--8 seats); Parindra (Partai Indo- 
nesia Raja or Greater Indonesian Party), a recently 
resurrected prewar party toward the mght of the political 
spectrurs 9 seats); and the Partai Nasional Indoneua 
Merdeka, a nght-wing splinter that recently detached 
itself from the PNI (6 seats). 


The Opposition 

Outside the cabinet are the second largest of the 
political parties, the Partai Nasional Indonesia or PNI 
(Indonesian National Party), with 41 seats in Parlia- 
ment, and several small parties, most of which are Com- 
munist-oriented* The absence of the PNI from the 
cabinet occamoned considerable concern in some circles, 
and it has undoubtedly weakened the government. The 
PNI declined to join the cabinet because it was not 
offered as many seats as it felt entitled to. On the an- 
nouncement of Natsir’s cabinet, the chairman of the 
PNI stated that his party would conduct a constructive 
opposition, supporting what it found good in the gov- 
ernment's program and opposing what it found bad In 
certain matters, he said, it might cooperate with the 
Communist groups in Parliament, but this did not m@an 
that it contemplated forming a bloc with them 

On October 25, 1950, however, the PNI made what 
appeared to be a final bid for a strong position in the 
government. Five members of Parliament—-two non- 
party members acting in behalf of the PNI and three 
others from analler parties—presented a motion calling 
om the President to name three formateurs for a new 
cabinet, one from the Masjumi, one from the PNI, and 
one from another group. Natsir and his cabinet refused 
to accept the self-liquidation implicit in this demand and 
called for a vote of confidence. The PNI voted with 
the various Communist groups against the government 
In this it was joined by two other groups which had 
hitherto been counted in the government's coalition 
the Partai Sarekat Islam Indonesia (Indonesian Islamic 
Awociation-—5 seats}, a strongly nationalist Islamic 
party whose leaders are less progressive than the Mas- 


6 These include the Partai Burwh (Labor Party), a non- 
Communist left-wing group (7 seats), and a disorganierd 
group of six Communist or Communist-inclined parties con- 
trelling a total of 29 seats, the larerst number being held by 
the Partai Komunis Indonesia or PKI (Indonesian 
Communist Party), with 8 seats In loose atfiliation with a 
are the Front Buruh (Labor Front? seats), the Parta: Buruh 
Indonesian Labor Party—5 seats!, the Partai Ke- 
daulatan Rakjat (People’s Sovereignty Party.—4 erats), and 
the Partai Sowalis (Socialist Party—-2 seats) Finally, the more 
nationalwtically Communist Partai Murbah Proletanan Party 
has only 3 seats, but « a good deal stronerr than thi would 
indweate. There are, in addition, 24 members of Parliament 
who are listed as “non-party.” 
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Religious Socialis, and the Barisan Tani In- 
donesa (Indonesian Peasant Legion-——4 seats), a non- 
Comununist left-wing group. The Parkindo ( Partai 
Kirsten Indonesia or Indonesian Christian Party—4 
seats), which has also previously supported the govern- 
ment, abstabted from voting. 

The vote was 118 to 73 in favor of the government. 
The government thereby weathered its first major criss 
with a fair margin of power; its strength, however, could 
not be unaffected by the defection of these minor par- 
ties and the fact that the PNI has swung closer to a 
positon of full political opposition. On the other hand, 
the PNI's continuing absence from the cabinet may 
lessen the danger of polarization in Indonesian politics, 
with an opposition dominated by Communists. 


Socialist Orientation 

Some observers hawe described the Natsir cabinet as 
“conservative” or “right-wing.” This is a gross over- 
simplification which is likely to obscure the real charac- 
ter of the new government. It is true that some of the 
supporting parties, the Persatuan Indonesia Raja and 
the Parindra in particular, are conservative by Indo- 


* nesian standards. Actually, however, the heart of the 


new cabinet and the government as a whole consists 
of the Masjumi, Partai Sosalis Indonesia, and several 
outstanding non-party individuals whow social and po- 
litical views are extremely close to theirs, To suggest 
that the political and socia! views of the Masjurni are in 
harmony with those of the party of Sjahrir may seem 
surprising. But it is certainly warranted, and indeed 
reflects one of the most important political develop- 
ments in postwar Indonesia. 

The onentation of the Masyumi has changed since 
its foundation at the end of 1945, A struggle has been 
going on within the party between the more conserva- 
trve Islamic leaders and the Religious Socialists, led 
by such men as Mohammad Natur and Sjafruddin 
Prawiranegara. Largely by educating and convincing 
many of the middle-of-the-road party leaders and re- 
ligious teachers, the latter have finally in 1950 emerged 
to a position of at least temporary dominance within 
the party. Their ascendancy is not yet secure, and they 
must still to some extent compromise with the ideas of 
more conservative members of the party. Despite their 
opposition to many Marxist concepts, the Religious 
Socialists have found that their basic ideas on the 
political and economic development of Indonesia are 
generally in close agreement with those of the Partai 
Sosialis Indonesia. 

This has come about as a result of changes in the 
orientation of beth the Masjumi Religious Socialists 
and the members of Sjahrir’s party. The latter have 
heen able to disabuse many members of the Masjum; of 
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doctrmaire historical materialist, believers in the im- 
evitatality of class struggic, and negiccttul of the devel- 
opment of the individual The members of the Partai 
Somalis Indonewa, while hecoming progreavely les 
doctrmaire in their own belects and more tolerant of the 
ideas of social progress held by others, have found 
that the progressive elements within the Masjurn 
have correspondingly become bes dogmatic in ther own 
tenets and more hospitable to the ideas of other non- 
Communmt Sociahsts. Likewise, two of the amalier par- 
ties backing the cabinet, the Cathohe and the Christian, 
are dominated by progresuve men who expouse types of 
relgnous socialiem that are fairiy close to that of the 
Masjumi progressives and who feel that most of the 
ideas of the Partai Sosialis Indonesia are in general 
harmony with ther own. 


Netsir's Background 

The new 42-year-old Minster, Mohammad 
Natur, is a Sumatran from Menangkebau, the tiny area 
from which the outgoing Prime Minister, Mohammad 
Hatta, and other top leaders such as Sjahrir, Hadj 
Agoes Salim, and Assaat have come Probably no In- 
doncsan leader « more highly respected. Even those who 
most strongly oppose his ideas do not question his 
strength of character, his completely unselfish subordi- 
nation of his own interests and career to the interests of 
Indonesa, his modesty, and his courage. 

In the 1930s Natsir was prominent among the younger 
Islarnic nationalists and was active in spreading ideas of 
nationalism and social justice via Islam educational 
channels, being chairman of the private Islamic school 
organization, Pendidikan Islam, from 1932 tw 1942. He 
is conudered a leading Islamic intellectual, having pub- 
lished eight books concerning Imam, particularly its 
social and political aspects. His approach to Islam 
not only tolerant of other religions, but warmly ap- 
preciative of their virtues. With the other Keligious 
Socialists in the Masjumi, he beliewes that the most 
effective way to halt the growth of Communien or a 
totalitarian of the nght in Indonesa is for the pro- 
gressive members of the Islamic, Catholic, and Protes- 
tant political groups to work together with other so- 
calistically-onented non-Cormununists. 

In the old Republic, in the second and third cabinets 
of Sjahrir and in that of Hatta, Natir held the post 
of Minister of Information His voice im the government, 
however, was much greater than his cabinet post might 
suggest. In foreign affairs his views, and those of the 
other Relyious Socialists in the Masjumi, have long 
been very close to those of Sjahrir, He was, with Sjahnr, 
a strong supporter of the often unpopular policy of nego- 
tiations and compromise with the Dutch until they 


haunched their fire all-out attack against the Republic 


i July 194). After that his atutude stiffened and he 
as weil as Sjahrir strongly opposed the concessionn that 
Prime Minter Hatta and some other cabinet mem- 
bers were prepared to make’ In mid-1949 he became 
chairman of the Poliucal Council of the Masjumi, and 
alter the establadunent of the United States of Indo- 
nesia at the end of the wear, be was its faction leader 


in Parliament 


Other Cabinet Members 

Most of the members of Natair’s cabinet are able, 
experienced and highly respected men, the majority of 
whom-——-perticularly those in the most important posts 

held political and social views that are close to his 
and cach other's Iwo of Mohammad Kum, 
Minter of Foreign Affairs, and Sjafruddin Prawirane- 
gara, Minister of Finance, are Keligious Socialists from 
Rum, a matured 


them 


Natur's group within the Masjumi 


statesrnan and former Forrgn 


protege of the cider 
Minister, Hadj: Agoes Salim, powemes diplomanuc expe- 
gained as chauwman of the Indoneman delegation 
to the UN Comrmuson on Indonesia, and more recently 
as High to the Netherlands. Sjafruddin 
Miuustry im three previous 
including the Hatta 
credit tor he abslity as head 


thas headed the Pinance 


outgoing cabinet, and 
paler has won 
jot the Kepublican Emergency Government during the 
‘hast Dutch oultary achen 

Iwo others holding unportant posts, Sumitro Djo 
johadihusor« Minter of Commerce and Industry, and 
Tandiano Manu, Minister of Agriculture, are members 
of Sjahrir's Indonesian Socialist Party and hold yews 
clowe to those of the Socualists Sumuitro, only 
mas from Rot 


13 year old, has a doctorate in coon 
terdam, and has distingumhed hemecif bw his able work 
Minister Plerupotentiary of the Republic 


United States: His interest 


as Beonorns 
and later of the RU SI to th 
pin peasant cooperatives is mac h that hie work should dove 

, Manu, formerly an active 


tail srnoothly with that of 
leader in the principal Republican peasant organization, 
the Barisan Tani, and following the transfer of sover 


cignty, Minister of Commerce in the Republic of Indo- 


Many of the o 


oat uppertant pests are in the hands of 


able non-party men of proved Among thers 
the Deputy Prime Minister am! Minster for Internal 
Hamengku Buworne IX, the 


Defense in Hatta’s out 


of Jowjakarta, As Minister 


going cabinet he enhanced hie already great prestige 


with beth the army and the civilian population His 


In protest against th UN Ru van Rove 


Agreement Me record he on t 
the UN 


Indomeman deireatom on 
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reputation as a sound and practical progressive derives 
from the politcal and social reforms that he pioneered 
in his own realm im the first years of the revolution. In- 
deed, his princspality was « sort of proving ground fox 
several unportant reforms later adopted by the Republic 
as a whole 

The present Minister of Defense* is Dr. Abdul Hal- 
im, a young physician who, though non-party, has bees 
closely associated with Sjahmr. His prestige has grown 
as a result of his able work as Acting Prime Minister of 
the Republic following the establishment of the RUSI. 
Other important non-party members of the cabinet are 
Mr. Assaat, Minster of Interior; Dr. Bahder Djohan, 
Minister of Education; and Mr. Djuanda, Minister of 
Communicanons. Mr. Assaat brings to his important 
post the respect of all political parties, won by his hand- 
ling of the difficult job of chairman of the Parliament 
of the Republic (KNIP) from 1946 through 1948, and 
by the ability he recently demonstrated as Acting Presi- 
dent of the Republic. 


The Government's Program 

The program of the new government, subscribed to 
also by the Indonesian National Party (PNI1), includes 
the following points: (1) to prepare for and organize 
general clecuons for the natenal Constituent Assembly 
within the shortest posible time; (2) to consolidate 
and perfect the machinery of government in conformity 
with the Provisional Constitution; (3) to strive vig- 
orously for peace and security throughout the nation; 

4) to stimulate and strengthen trade as the bass of 

a sund national cconomy, and to bring about harmoni- 
ous relations between employers and workers; (5) to 
expedite public housing construction, improve health, 
and promote the development of living standards; (6) 
to perfect the organization of the armed forces and 
transfer demobilized troops from both the regular army 
and guerrilla units to civilian life; (7) to strive for 
solution of the New Guinea problem by the end of 
1950; (8) to pursue an independent course in world 
affairs. 

The overall objective of this program is the trans 
formation of the old colonial economy into a new na- 
tional economy which will be organized chiefly to pro- 
rnote Indonesian rather than outside interests. In the 
short term there is to be considerable emphasis upon 
capitalistic development. The growth of an indigenous 
capitalist middle class is to be encouraged, both to en- 
sure that more of the national wealth will remain in In- 


8 The divimon of the old Ministry of Defense into two 
wparate menustries Defense and Internal Secunty— was strong- 

advocated by the Sultan of Jogjabarta, and derives from 
the fear that such a concentration af powrr in one ministry 
hes a dangerous totalitarian potential 
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donesian hands instead of going to Western and Chinese 
entrepreneurs, and to develop the managerial talent nec- 
essary for the later introduction of a large measure of 
socialism. The long-range plans for economic develop- 
ment call for a mixed economy based primarily upon 
a decentralized system of cooperatives, secondanly upon 
socialisue economic organizations, with a substantial sec- 
tor reserved for private, though government-controlled. 
capitalist enterprise. At present there is only a small 
fraction of the number of trained Indonesians necessary 
to staff even this last sector. 


As a first step in implementing this program the gov-— 


ernment plans to advance credit to Indonesians on easy 
terms through the Reconstruction Bank, so that they 
may get a larger share of the import and export trade 
Easy credit is also to be furnished to agricultural co- 
operatives, which the government will make a major 
effort to build up, Such credit will enable them to pur- 
chase processing machinery so that a larger percentage 
of the export price will remain with them. In rubber 
production especially, cheap credit and government aid 
in standardization and upgrading should enable miiled 
rubber produced by Indonesian cooperatives to com- 
pete on a quality basis with estate rubber. As a result, 
the cooperatives may eventually outstrip the foreign- 
owned estates not only in production but also in sales on 
the world market. 

The most acute problem faced by the new government 
is that presented by urban and estate labor, If it can 
meet Indonesian labor's basic demands for better living 
conditions it will have achieved a major success, The 
chief emphasis of its immediate program is to secure 
for labor the major share of the value of what it pro- 
duces, and to improve its living standards, If it can win 
labor's support it will go far toward insuring its own 
survival until the holding of elections, and will at the 
same time undercut the potential strength of the Com- 
munist groups. The present Labor Minister, Raden 
Pandji Surose (from the nght wing of Parindra) is 
regarded by many labor leaders as too conservative 
However, the cabinet as a whole is oriented toward 
labor, and in September Suroso, Sumitro, and Manu 
were jointly instrumental in settling a strike of estate 
workers in Java and Madura with a substantial in- 
crease in the minimum daily wage. 


Foreign Policy 

The eighth point in the cabinet’s program—-“an in- 
dependent foreign policy”-—is widely interpreted in In- 
donesia as implying that the policy of the former Hatta 
cabinet was not completely independent. Several in- 
fluential Indonesian newspapers have accused Hatta of 
being either intimidated or bought by the United States 
(through the Export-Import Bank loan) and as being 
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too much dominated by the American Ambassador to 
Indonesia. Whatever the merits of these allegations, it 
is widely felt that the independent foreign policy an- 
nounced by the new cabinet will be agmficantly dif- 
ferent from the neutral policy of the Hatta cabinet 
Whereas the previous government appeared to display 
hesitancy, lack of self-confidence, and some confusion 
as to its foreign policy,” the present government of 
Indonesia is likely to demonstraxe more firmness and 
clarity of purpose. 

Not only Natsir, but the holders of most of the key 
posts in his cabinet, particularly those most concerned 
with fereign relations (Defense, Finance, Trade and 
Industry, and Agriculture, as well as Foreign Affairs), 
are men whose opinions on foreign policy are extremely 
close to Sjahrir’s. Though Sjahrir himself is not in the 
cabinet, his views are certain to influence its foreign 
policy. The idea that Indonesia cannot stay aloof from 
the global conflict is strong among merobers of the new 
government. However, they are as convinced as ever | 


that Indonesia must not tic hervlf to cither Russia or | 


the United States. They are equally convinced that this 
independent course must be positive in character, with 
Indonesia taking a definite stand on important issues, 
judging cach on its own merits as seen by Indonesians, 
and doing what it can to promote world peace and 
what it considers to be international justice, The com- 
munity of outlook with Nehru will probably remain sub- 
stantial, but Indonesia may be expected to be less of a 
passive partner of India than before. A number of top 
leaders believe that a positive foreign policy, independ- 
ent of cither the American or the Soviet bloc, wil! do 
much to decrease internal political tension and specific- 
ally to lessen the effectiveness of Communist propa- 


ganda. 


Indonesia and Korea 

There has been considerable confusion in Indonesia 
on the issues involved in the Korean conflict, and the 
Indonesian position on UN policy there has not yet 
crystallized, However, opinion concerning China and 
Indochina is clear and highly homogeneous. ‘There is 
likely to be a stronger and more articulate Indonesian 
opposition to the American policy of resisting the ad- 
mission of Communist China mto the UN, supporting 
Chiang Kai-shek in Formosa, and backing the French 
in Indochina. The government will take this line be- 
cause of genuine conviction, but if it were to back the 
present American policy on China and Indochina it 
would dangerously weaken its own base of domestic sup- 
port, while causing that of the Indonesian Communists 
to grow apace. 


"@ This was, of course, partly dur to the fact that the hurdle 
of UN membership had not vet been cleared. 


Crisis in Korea: Second Phase 


“In @ glare of worldwide publicity,” the UN continues to struggle with the 
problem of Korea. Communist China and Formosa add serious complications. 


BY MIRIAM S. FARLEY 


A NEW PASE Korean criss opened im 
Septe: ber when the mulitary forces of the United 
As vitorious UN 


the political lime- 


ounteroe fensive 
troops mowed Korea 
light shifted frow the Security Council 


Nations bewan thei 
nto sortherr 
Awhich dunng 
August had been hamstrung by Soviet tactics—to the 
General Awembly, which was called on to formulate 
plans for the reconstruction of a devastated and po- 
litieally turbulent country But these discusuons were 
rudely interrupted, carly in November, by Chinese Corm- 
Bounist mulitary intervention in Korea 

} The meetings of the Security Council in August were 


rey ower by Jacob Ma the Soviet delewate 


nder hu chairmanship the Council quickly reached 


a idjack ever a minor matter of procedure, a deadloc) 
he h continued throughout th 
‘th: Council from 
in a glare of worldwide publicity, becan 


duel hetweet the Sowret snd the 


month and prevented 


taking any action Inetead its sessions 


tates 


At the outset of the August 1 toceting Mr Malik, as 


Sit then propencd in agenda as follows 

the Peking gov 
the Korean question” The United States insisted that 
the Council « 
as “complaint of aggression upon the Republic of 
Afre: 


posal was adented by a vote of to 1" The Rissias 


ernment 4 pe aweful ecttlernent of 


mtinue on the tome previously designated 


febrate on August the Amer an pro 


proposal to din admisuom of Prking was rey 


a closet to and the Russian phraang of the 


Korea item was rejected by 3 to 7° 


1 This article surmmanees development from August ! te 
November 7. for earlier events see “Crina in Korea,” Far Fart 
ere Survey, August 16, 1950 Chief sources are the New Vort 
Times and the acted Bulletin See also Area and the 
Usited Natwar, UN Department of Public Laformation, Octo 
ber (9% 

2 India, the USSR. and Yueosrlavia voted to sustain the 
chairman: China, Cuba, Beuader, 
the United Kimeder, and the US woted in the negative 


France, Norway, 
Russa voted against, and VYueoslavia abstained 
4 For India, Nowway, USSR, UK. Yugoslavia 
China, Cuba, I France, US, abstaining, Egypt 
S For Bevpt, India, USSR. awainat, China, Cuba, Ecuad 
France, Norway, UK, US. abstamning, Yugoslavia 
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against 


The agenda having been adopted, T F. Tuang of 
China called on the chairman to invite the representa 
trwe of South Korea to the Council table, as had been 
done in previous meetings in accordance with a Council 


decasion of June 25 


Although this demand was sup- 
ported by a majonty of the Council members, Mr. Malik 
declined cither to comply with the request or to put the 
question to a vote, and the Council remained hung up 
on this peant for the rest of the month. Several resolu- 
tions were introduced, but more for their publicity value 


than in the hope of adoption 


Malik's Charges 

The debates during the August meeting: ranged over 
wide field, but were notable chiefly for scathing cn- 
tiques of the forrign policies of both the United States 
and the Sowet Union. While Korea was the principal 
topic, the Soviet Union succeeded in injecting the issue 
of admitting the Peking government to the UN, as well 
as the propnety of US actions affecting Formosa 

Mr. Malik denounced the United States, or rather its 
“ruling circles,” for “acts of aggression” against the 
people of Korea, China, Vietnam, and the Philippines 
He attempted to demonstrate that South Korea, egged 
on by the United States, had been the agyressor im 
the Korean hostilities. Contending that foreign troops 
were unproperly intervening in the domestic affairs of 
Korea. he 
on military measures while the USSR stood for “peace- 
ful settlement.” The United States, he 


manipulated the United Nations for its own ends, forc- 


charged the United States with insisting 


asserted, had 


ing “Marshallized™ countries to support its design of 
colonaing” Korea and other parts of Asia. He also 
laid before the Council protests from North Korea 
against the “barbarous” borobing of civilians in Korean 
cities by American planes. Finally, he maintained that 
decisions of the Council taken in the absence of a legal 
representative of China—that is, of the Peking govern- 
rnent--were for that reason illegal 

Warren R. Austin, speaking for the United States, 
cited reports of the UN Commission placing the blame 
for aggression on North Korea, and intimated that the 
ultimate responsibility lay with the Soviet Union Rus- 
sa. he said, could hest demonstrate the ancenity of its 
devotion to peace by ceasing to encourage North Korea 
to defy the decisions of the Security Council He pre- 
sented evidence that the Soviet Union was supplying 
arms to North Korea, a charge later denied by Mr 
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United 
ij thairman refused to reco@nar th representative of Na 
Rionalist C) na. but wa verruled bw a vote of 3 to B 


Malik, who said that no arms had been furnished since 
the withdrawal of Rusian troops in 148. Mr Austin 
als» stated that the United States did not want a 
mulitary base in Korea. Repeatedly he denounced Mr 
Malik's obstructive tacts, which prevented the United 
Nations from carrying out its proper functions, He 
tended to avoid the issue of admitung the Peking gov- 
ernment, the United States having previously taken the 
poston that this question should not be used as a 
bargaining point in negotiations on Korea * 

This restraint reflected American concern lest Com- 
murust China should be influenced by Russia to in- 
tervene actively im the Korean war, frankly voiced by 
Secretary Acheson when he said on August 3) that the 
United States was trving to convince Peking that this 
country had no aggressive intentions toward China or 
anyone else” In a broadcast on September | President 
Truman said: “We do not want the fighting in Korea 
to expand into a general war We hope in particular 
that the people of China will not be misied or forced 
into fighting against the United Nations and against 
the American people, who have always been and still are 
their frends" The mulitary situation in Korea was 
still highly critical, and Chinese intervention might well 
have resulted in expulsion of the United Nations forces 
from the peninsula, besides creating graver dangers. 


British and Indian Attitudes 


In genera! the United States, when defending its own 
record and that of the UN on Korea, and when crticiz- 
ing Russian tactics, was supported by a majority of the 
other members of the Council, the strongest backing 
coming from Sir Gladwyn Jebb of Great Britain. Britain, 
which had recognied the Peking government, was some- 
what embarrassed by the introduction of this issue, but 
tended to agree with the United States that the question 
of admitting Communit China to the UN should not 
be linked with the question of Korea India held with 
determination to a middle course, serking repeatedly 
but without success to bridge the gap betwren the great 
powers. On August 13 Sir Benegal No Rau, the Indian 
representative, suggested the formation of a committee 
of the non-permanent members of the Council to draft 
‘a statement of “war aims” recommendations for 


the settlement of the conflict and the future of Korea 


6 The United States had also made clear that it opposed 
the admumon of the Peking government but would accept 
the decimon of a majonty of the Security Council on the 
question, which it considered a procedural one not subject 
to the wet Statement by Ernest A Gross in the Security 
Council, January 12, 1950, New Yort Times, 
1950 

7 New York Temes, August 31, 1950 

8 New York Tomes, September 2, 1950 
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~-but as this proposal received only lukewarm support 
it was never presented formally 


Russia Uses Veto 
In September under the chairmansdup of Sir Glad- 
wyn Jebb of Great Britain, the proceedings of the Se- 
curity Council became more orderly, Four resolutions 
intraduced im July and August were fint disposed of 
On September | a Russian propesal to invite North 
Korean representatives to the Council table was m- 
jected, 2 to Several members’ indicated willingness 
to hear North Korea's views, but not until after it had 
comphed with the UN decision and withdrawn its troops 
behind the Mith parallel On September 6 a United 
States resolution, calling on member states to refrain 
from encouraging the aggreser and from taking steps 
likely to widen the arca of conflict, was defeated by a 
Soviet veto’ On the same day a Russian resolution 
calhng for the ending of hostilites in Korea and with- 
drawal of forrign troops, and inviting representatives of 
the Peking and North Korean governments to take part 
in the discussion, was defeated, | to &'’ A Russian 
resolution condemning the United Ststes for bombing 
civilians was rejected on September 7 by 1 to 9 
The possibility of complications involving China was 
underlined when on August 24 the Peking government 
protested to the UN Secretary General that on the 
previous day American planes had strafed certain targets 
in China near the Korean border, with some damage and 
loss of life This matter was brought up in the Security 
Council by Mr Malik, whe introduced a resolution 
condemning the United States Mr Austin stated that 
if an accidental wolaton of Chinese terntory had 
curred, which was powible, the United States would 
make good the damage’ He proposed that a UN 
commission, Composed of India and Sweden, investugate 
on the spot to ascertain the facts, thus challenmng 
Peking to accept an impartial commussion. The Peking 
radio rejected thes idea, and the proposal was defeated 
on September 7 by a Soviet veto. although it received 
seven votes, The Russian resolution was rejected by 
1 to 8 Chief interest in this minor madent centered 
on the Russian proposal to invite the Peking government 
to take part in discussion of the question, as demanded 
“@ Russia and Yugoslavia voted for the resolution, Egypt 
abstained 
10 Includine India, France, and Ecuador 
1) The wote was 9 to |, with Yugoslavia abstaining 
12 Eaypt and Vugoslavia abstaining 
13 On October 3 Mr Austin confirmed the fact of an at- 
tack on August 2), while denying seweral other siaular 
dents charged by Pehing 
14 India and Yugoslavia abstained and China did not par- 
tuipate 
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by Forcign Chou En-lai, This was opposed by 


the United States as an attempt to get Peking into the 


United Nations tw the back 


deux and failed to gam a 


a majorty of seven 


The Question of Formosa 

A much teore sericus affecting China, indirectly 
commected with the hostile mn Korea, was that of 
Formena hie ts 


for the annmounec)ed sf] neutralaoe the island 


a fleet to Formosa 


preventung the spread of hestulues in Asia, had 
Although Formosa 


in the absence 


and 
precipitated a worldwide debate 
was stil) technically a Japanes 
ma peace treaty, China's clan to the mland had been 
recoenized at Cairo and Potsdar but that claim was 
now asserted by two mval gowernments Suggestions 
were heard for compromising the questior temporaniy 
at least, by placing the wland under a UN trusteeship 
possibly with the United States as trustee, The issue 
was comple ated bry 4 sh ivergrim of views within 
the United States as to the strates importance of For- 
Finally. the US action in For 
mena. and the wnplications of General MacArthur's 


Karshek of Aug 


roma to this country 


possibly unauthorved weet to Chuan 


sd. 


ust |, had aroused sharp 


Great Britain. where it was feared that the A 


move would 1 to war hetween the { ruted States 
and Comrounist China. Der ds were heard 
that the British powrrnment state clearly that it would 


net support the United St ch an enterprise 


which, it was argued, rowht lead all of southern 


Asia being owerrun by Communists. India also viewed 


with concern the American actor 

On August 24 the Peking 
formal complaint to the | Natrons 
United States with direct 2 ed were 
territory of China” Wt tne the 
State 


sought n 


in delegate 


reiterating that the 
tages for itself in Formosa, the Amen 
Austin 


comideration ef th 


stated that the Unit d States would we! 
e matter by the United Nations 
as ce signed not 


was interpreted by woe observers 


to empl asire United States’ willingness to ack 


a UN decisior which it had an 


alee 
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terest, hut effort to escape fror hers 
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political difficulties by placing the responstulity for 
the disposition of Formosa on the United Nations. 

The Peking complaint was admitted to the Security 
Council, agenda on August 29. Again Russia proposed 
that representatives of Peking be invited to take part 
in the discussion; this was rejected by a close vote, 4 
to 4." The British and French delegates explained that 
they favered inviting Peking, but not at this time. Later, 
indeed ‘on Septermber 29), the Council] decided to 
defer distitetion of the Peking « omplaint regarding For- 
mosa until after November 15, but to invite a repre- 
sentative of Peking to attend at that time. The vote on 
this resolution, introduced by Ecuador, was 7 to 3.°* A 
Russian proposal to invite Peking representatives “to 
attend meetings of the Security Council” failed by one 
vote to obtain a majority of seven.” After some un- 
certainty as to its intentions, the Peking government 
announced on October 24 that it was sending a delega- 
tion to the Security Council in November 


Admission of Communist China 

The Formosa question was, of course, intimately 
bound up with that of admitting China’s Communist 
government to the United Nations. From the beginning, 
India had taken the position that the admission of 
Communist China was a prerequisite to a satisfactory 
solution of the Korean conflict. At the opening of the 
General Assembly on September 19 India introduced a 
resolution to seat representatives of the Peking govern- 
ment, while Russia proposed expelling the Nationalist 
delewates. The Indian resolution was rejected by a 
vote of 16 to 33, and the Russian resolution by 10 to 
18, but a Canadian proposal to refer the question of 
Chinese representation to a spex ial committee was 
idopted, 42 to 9 


A Russian complaint of States aggression 


United 
against China in Formosa and Manchuria was also 
placed on the agenda of the General Assembly, on 
Septernber 22, and referred to the Special Political 
Committee On October 5, at the instance of the United 
States, the whole question of the future status of For- 
Incsa was put on the Assembly's agenda (over both 
Nationalist objections), and re- 


In a press interview 


Russian and Chines 
ferred to the Political Committee 
on the previous day Secretary Acheson had informally 


against: China, 
Egypt, France, 


18 For. India, Norway, USSR, Yugoslavia 
ted States abstaining 


{ the United States cast negative votes, 
China's claim that its vote constituted 
the Council, which decided, 9 to ! 
the question was procedural 
Norway, USSR, United Kingdom, 
Cuba, United States; abstaining 
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suggested a UN commission to investigate on the spot, 
consulting with Nationalixts, Communists, and For- 
mosans, and reporting to the Awembly next wear. But 
when, on October 17, the Peking government in a mes- 
sage to the UN challenged its right to discus the 
political status of Formosa, it appeared that Commu- 
hist cooperation im such a plan would not be forth- 
comung 


General Assembly Takes Over 

While the Security Council's deliberations in Sep- 
tember followed a more orderly course, and some minor 
or negative decisions were made, it became obvious 
that in the absence of a disposition on the part of the 
great powers to seek agrecinent on controvermal msues, 
use of the veto would prevent the Council from taking 
any constructive steps to setth the affairs of Korea 
Attention therefore shifted to the General Awembly, 
which began its annual session on September 19. While 
the decisions of the Awembly carricd less legal weight 
than those of the Security Council, they were not ham- 
pered by the veto. Meanwhile the military situation mowed 
into a new phase with the landing of Lnited Nations 
troops at Inchon on September 15, followed by the 
capture of Seoul on September 25. South Korean troops 
crossed the 38th parallel on October 1, 
sently followed by other UN forces. By the latter part of 
October the North Korean forces had suffered a severe 
defeat, and although resistance contunucd m thy extreme 
north, UN troops seemed on the way to controlling all 
or most of Korea 

For the first ume in history an attempt at aggresson 
had been firmly resisted by 


the name of collective security 


and were pre- 


international action m 
This was an event of 
far-reaching significance for the entire world. In Koreas 
itself, however, the military victory created new prob- 
lerns, for the UN found itself faced with a tremendeu 
and complex task of civilian relief, eoonomuc reconstruc. 
tion, and pohtical reorganization in a war-torn Country 
Until the middle of Septernber 1 was difficult for thy 
United Nations to give attention to the problem of 
what to do in Korea when the fighting stopped. The 
critical military situation made it uncertain what me 
ures could be carned out, and the absence of agreement 
among the great powers prevented the Security Council 


The turn of the military od 


from formulating a poley 
in mid-September, coinciding with the operung of th 
General Assembly, made it both posable and urgent to 
consider the next steps 

The broad aim of the United Nations had been stated 
repeatedly on carlier occasions, namely, the creation of 
an independent government in a unified Korea, and it 
was generally assumed that mere restoration of the 
ttatus quo ante would solve no problems 
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I hie waa 


some uncertainty as to whether the Security Council's 
earlier resolutions authored the UN forces to crows 
the 38th parallel, but this soon became an academic 
queston as MacArthur's victorious troops swept across 
the parallel in pd¢rsuit of the retreating cnemy. More 
important than legal moeues was the contenvon of India 
that the UN forces should pause at the boundary and 
attempt to negotiate with the North Korean authortrs 
before proceeding to occupy the north In India's wiew, 
the orgnal having been repelled, a nego- 
tiated peace was preferable to a total victory. A brief 
pause was in fact made by the non-Korean forces, 
dunng which General MacArthur twice called on the 
North Koreans to surrender or face destruction, bat this 
did not satidy the Indian government.” 


The Eight-Power Resolution 

Hasty consultations among delegates of vanous coun- 
tries at the UN, led by Great Britain, finally produced 
a resolution sponsored by eight powern,"* and submitted 
to the Political Comumitter of the General Assembly on 
September 30. This resolution by implication sanctioned 
the crossing of the parallel, since it called for steps “to 
ensure conditions of throughout Korea,” and 
defined the UN objective as “the establishment of a 
unified, independent and democratic government” in 
Korea. The holding of clections was mentioned but it 
was not syecified whether they should be country-wide 
The resolaten further provided for withdrawal of 
United Nations forces as soon as the objectives stated 
abowe had been attained. establishment of a United Na- 
tions Commission for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
ten of Korea UNCURK) to execute these recom 
mendations in Korea; and pending the formation of this 
mediate establishinent of a United Na- 
tions Interim Commission on Korea (UNICK 
«wed of delegates to the UN of nations represented on 
UNCURK 
Council to prepare plane for rehef and rehabilitation 
in Korea 


Committee on October 4 and by the General Assembly 


it 


come 
It also requested the Economic and Social 


This resolution was adepted by the Political 


Ovtober 7. in both cases by a vote of 47 ww % 


ternative resolution, presented by five powers 
led by Russa, envisaged simular objectives but outhned 
somewhat different methods of reac hing them. It called 
for cessation of hostilities, umumediate withdrawal of for- 
cien troops, and an interim government chosen by a 


joint sewion of the North and South Korean legislatures, 


| There wes seme question at to whether the first crossing 
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which would conduct nation-wide clections for a new 
The clec- 


toms would be observed by a UN commiswon including 


to form permanent government 


Russa and China ‘ic. the Peking government Thus 
and Serial Coun- 


cil tw plan relef measures, in consultation with Korran 


resoluven ale called on the 


repimentatives It was defeated in the Pobtical Com- 


mutter by a vote of 5 to 46. An Indian proposal to ap- 


peant a sulornurnittee to conuder all plans for the 


future ot Kore 4 another alter pt to recomcie the views 


of the great powers was also defeated in the comr#nt 


twee bw 24 to 


Work of Interim Commission 
The inten UNICK, was composed of 
Australia, Chile, the Netherlands, Pak 


seven 


yanes, Thailand, and Turkey-—all small 


four of them Awan counties. It had been 
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the eight power 
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United States government spokesmen for both financial 
and political urespomability, and that in the election 
of May 1950 President Rhee's party had won only 10 out 
of 210 seats in the national legislature. But the latest re- 
port of the old UN Commisson on Korea, which had 
been observing conditions on the spot, presented a fav- 
orable picture of the South Korean government's record 
The May election, ut sud, “showed popular support of 
the Republic, and a determination to unprove the ad- 
minstration by constitutional means."** The US gov- 
ernment also defended the South Korean regime, but 
on October 6 Mr. Austin told UNICK that the United 
States did not intend to impose the South Korean gov- 
ernment on the North Koreans, and the US accepted the 
commuissaon's decision of October 12 

One question at issue was that of elections to be held 
after order was restored The South Korean government 
maintained that elections should be held in the north 
only, for the purpose of filing the 100 seats in the 
national legislature which had been reserved for North 
Korea under the South Korean constitution 
was some sentiment in the UN for country-wide clec- 


but there 


tions. Opinion in UNICK was apparently divided, and 
on October 17 its chairman, General Carlos P. Romulo, 


stated that the question had not yet been decided. 


Administration of North Korea 


A much more pressing question was that of local 
administration im the newly occupred territory in North 
Korea. President Rhee's government claumed the neht 
to set up such local governments, while UNICK had 
entrusted the responsability to the UN command. Rhee 
who was on the spot and disposed of troops as well as 
of energetic “youth corps” groups, was in a strong 
position vis-A-vixs the UN commussion at Lake Success 
It was evident that much would depend on the attitude 
of General MacArthur, whose officers were reported in 
some cases to be consulting Preadent Rhee on political 
appointments in North Korea, On October 19 UNICK 
noting reports that the South Korean government was 
sending officials to North Korea, asked General Mac 
Arthur what was being done to unplement its decision 
of October 12 
Succe 


Three days later press reports from Lake 
stated that General MacArthur would sup- 
port the UN policy but was expected to work amicably 
with President Rhee. [It was subsequently reported that 
MacArthur had prevented the South Korean govern- 
ment from sending provincial governors to North Korea 
At stake in this matter were not only questions of 

United Netrons Bulletin, October |, 1950, p. 
5 On November 2 it was announced that the permanent 
mon, UNCURK, would hold its first meeting in Tokvo 
n No ber 
the temporary common, UNICK, would diusolwe 
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power and prestige in Korean politics, but also im- 
portant issues of policy. For five years the two parts 
of Korea had been exposed to very different influences, 
and the task of cementing them together to form a 
stable society and government was one of extreme dif- 
ficulty. Yet unless it were accomplished eventually, the 
new state would be vulnerable to disruptive influences 
from within and without. In more immediate terms, un- 
less the people of North Korea on the whole acquiesced 
in the change of government, guerrilla resistance was 
likely to continue indefinitely, retarding if not prevent- 
ing national reconstruction; and under such conditions 
Korea would continue to be a dangerous source of inter- 
national tension. 


US Views on Korea's Future 

On October 13 the United States outlined to UNICK 
its views on policies to be followed in North Korea. It 
envisaged political reorganization in three stages, all 
under UN auspices. In the first, considerations of mili- 
tary security would be pararmount; in the second, as 
peace was restored, emphasis would shift to encouraging 
normal political life; in the third, after UN-supervised 
elections, a unified government would be formed and 
most UN troops would leave the country. The US 
recommended that until elections had been held, as 
few changes as possible should be made in existing ar- 
rangements. The land reforms and other economic meas- 
ures of the Communist regime should be left alone, in 
the US view, until the Koreans themselves could de- 
cide what changes they wished to make. North Koreans 
charged with atrocities should be tried by an appropriate 
tribunal but reprisals should not be taken against North 
Koreans merely because they had served the Commu- 
nist government or belongrd to any political party 

President Rhee also announced a lenient policy, ex- 
eept toward Communists, but reports from reoccupied 
South Korea stated that thousands were being arrested 
and hundreds executed for political offenses In the 
matter of land reform, President Rhee stated that land 
which had been confiscated from landlords and given 
to peasants would be returned to the landlords, but 
that tenants would be aided to buy land and absentee 
ownership would not be permitted.™ 

Devastated Korea presented no less serious a problem 
of relief and rehabilitation. Three million people were 
homeless, according to Foreign Minister Ben C. Limb 
and food and clothing were scarce. Morrover, said Mr 
Limb, “Practically every important Korean city, north 
and south, is cither badly damaged or wholly smashed 
Our industries are ruined.""" Preliminary estimates of 
the sums needed varied widely The UN Command 

26 Christian Science Monitor, October 18,1950 

27 New York Tomes, September 28, 1950 
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extimated that $564 million would be required to the 
end of 1951, while the South Korean government asked 
$680 million for the same period, and $2 tillion over a 
penod of five and a half years 


Reconstruction Plans 

The UN's Economic and Social Council, which was 
requested by the Assembly to draft plans and policies 
for relief and rehabilitation, on November 7 adopted 
a plan jointly sponsored by the United States and Aus- 
tralia. This called for establishment of a United Nations 
Reconstruction Agency headed by an Agent General 
responsible to the General Awembly, aided by an ad- 
visory committee representing five governments, and 
working in consultation with UNCURK. The question 
of financing was put up to the General Assembly The 
drafting committee's discussion of relief poles be- 
trayed concern to ensure that the Korean authorities 
should establish sound fiscal policies and control meas- 
ures to prevent waste and inflation in the administration 
of relief 

The wider mternational repercussions of the Korean 
criss were reflected in the resolutions adopted by the 
UN General Awembly on November 3, which, on the 
one hand, set up machinery by which the Assembly could 
deal promptly with future cases of aggression if action 
by the Secunty Council were blocked by the veto, and, 
on the other hand, requested the Big Five to consult to- 
gether in a new effort to resolve their differences. Vie- 
orous action by the United Nations to check aggres 
son in Korea had strengthened the principle of col- 
lective security, and had eventually produced sone con- 
ciliatory gestures from the Soviet Union, leading to a 
slight but perceptible lessening of tenuon between the 
two major powers, In Korea itself, although the fight- 
ing was not over, attention at the end of October was 
focused on the task of reconstruction in a united Korea 
under the auspices of the United Nations. The way in 
which the UN carried out this task would, it was 
pointed out, be a test of its potentialities in the eyes of 
the world and especially in the eyes of Asia 

At the beginning of November the Korean situation 
took a new and alarming turn. The crowing of the 
38th parallel by UN forces had been followed by warn- 
ings that the Peking government “cannot stand by idly” 
while its neighbors were attacked by “imperialists,” and 
on November 6 General MacArthur confirmed earlier 
reports that Chinese Communist troops in some strength 
were fighting in North Korea. This raised grave fears 
that the war might be prolonged and perhaps extended 
in «ope. The UN's reaction, a resolution adopted 
by UNICK on Novernber 7, was described as an effort 
to pave the way for solving this problem by negotiation. 
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BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 
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PACIFIC 
donia, the New Hebrides, and the Britush § 
By Cyril Belshaw London: Roval Institute: of Interna 
tional Affairs, in cooperation with the International Scere 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 19% 
6d 

TRUSTEESHIP IN THE PACIFIC Edited ty A H. Me. 
Denald. conuibutorn, J] P McAuley, T. Ingles Moore, A 
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The relationship between the people of an underdeveloped 


area and an outside power which gowerns ther * the subject 
shared by the two studies listed ahowe The first book, based 
to some extent on the author's cxperience at a field officer in 
the Solomons, discusses concrete problems of administration 
in a small group of the second book has a 
broader outline and covers much of the Par East 

Dr Belshaw deals with an orca which seems almost un 
touched by the concepts of trusteestup outhoed im the U nated 
Nations Charter None of thew Melanesian terntornes 
is held in a formal UN truscceat New Caledonia is a 
French posseanon, the Solomons a British protectorate, and 
the New Hebrides an Anglo-French 


governed by resident commissioners and their field officers, 


condominium. They arr 


who may double as policemen and magistrates as well as ad 
ministrators, Except for the Native Courts and Native Coun 
cils in the Solomons, which enjoy power, local parts 


“pation in s evident! nei 
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attempts of the island peoples to cxpress themselves politically 
seem to have aroused fear rather than encourageinent among 
the European residents, as in the case of the Masinga Rule 
the so-called Marching Rule in the Solemons 


atternpting to understand and perhaps te channelre this mere 
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and medical 


The contributors to Trusteeship im the Pacific have at- 
tacked this base problem in a broader and, in some respects, 
coore abstract manner The first section of this book describes 
the progress of the idea of trusteeship through the Mandates 
Sysrem of the League of Nations to the present provisions of 
the UN Charter It here that the general acceptance 
of the idea of trusteeship did net remove dependent arcas from 
the field of Power poords tax s, and that the UN Charter formule- 
did pot reaniee conflicting concepts of colonialism 

Trusteeship in practice is illustrated in a chapter on New 
Guinea. and Western Samoa, which makes mteresting 
readow by side with Dr Belshaw's book There follows 
& critique of strateek area trusteeship as exemplified by the 
US Trast Terntory of the Pacific In the latter half of the 
book the comeept of trusteeship is extended to apply to all 
the colonial areas of the Far Bast--where, long before the UN 
of Nations came inte existence, European powen 
nodertook the “sacred trust of ciwilization.” The conflicts in- 
volved even in “enhehtened” colonial relanionships are ius 
trated by a case study of the Philippines, “the most successful 
example of the fulfillment of trusteeship principles in a Pacific 
colomal terntory 

Dr MeDonald’s book concludes with a discussion of the 
Seath Pacific Commissen and the possibilities for a similar 
arrangement om the colonial areas of southeast Asia. The av- 
thor freely that the UN Trusteeship Council “is not intended 
to asmst em «ch in grappling with the details of colonial ad- 
Reewnal Cooperation of powers shar. 
ne the administration of dependent territories within a single 
urea may prove to be a useful method of putting trusteeship 
proncaples inte practice eee 


or the Leagu 


inistration,” and that 
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